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My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regu/ating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 
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Stopping at points of interest from Las Vegas, Grand 
Canon, Arizona, to San Francisco, Sait Lake to Denver. 
Inquire of R. B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


GEO. B. COCK, STENQGRAPHER, — 


—— N.E. Cor. Broad and 





Telephone 3-56-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘THE KATHLU, 

1126 CentRAL Ave., Ocgan City, N. J. 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennessex Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric beils, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Speciai winter rates. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


| ‘THE PENNHURST, Booxter Maren. 


MicuHi1GaAn Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orricks : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


BARTLETT’S PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


For the Season 1gor will visit England, Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Poland, 
Russia, etc. A 96-page handsomely illustrated Booklet sent upon request. 


INDEPENDENT STEAMSHIP ACCOMMODATIONS 


By all the principal Trans-Atlantic lines for which we are the Agents. Sailing 
lists, rates, and full information cheerfully furnished. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. (Edw. C. Dixon, Prest.) 532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, )} 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } 
Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Born Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
eess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Princip~al, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
seuntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwaRTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, | 
Wrest Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
agth. A successful School for nearly half a century. | 
buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- | 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. | 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 
For Catalogues address the Principal, 
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P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON, 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering oe’ 
tisements in it: This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


| Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St Philadelphia, P+ 
H. C. BODEN and CO. 
HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





oung Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 
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With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 


| Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
SLMRIS ACH HOG 


Better Sure 
than Sorry 


Buy the seeds that have been sure every 
year for more than 40 years. Many seed 
buyers have been surry they did not get 


Gregory’s Seeds 


No one was ever sorry he bought them. 
Our three guarantees 
make you sure. New 

catalogue free. 


J.J. H. Gregory & Son 
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Publisher’s Department. 


Ayer’s Calendar for rgo!. 


THE advertising firm of N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Philadelphia, send us their Calendar. This house, 


| whose beginning the writer w: ll remembers, now 
| speaks of itself, no doubt truly, as conducting 


‘‘the world’s greatest advertising business in 
newspapers, magazines, and billboards.’ 

The new Calendar has a handsome pictorical 
heading—the reproduction of a striking design in 
clay 


motto of the house 


bold relief. 


modelling, with the 
This motto is: 
‘* Keeping everlastingly at it brings success,"’ and 


itis probably a true one, though an additional 


standing out in 


Keeping everlastingly 


| at an effort to swin up Niagara would not bring 


success. The perseverance and industry must 
be wisely directed. 
In a pretty little booklet sent with the Calendar 


the fact that we are ‘‘ crossing the line’’ is effec- 
tively brought out by illustration and text. ‘‘The 
century before us,’’ it says ‘‘ is as trackless as the 
sea sailed by Columbus."’ Yes; but we have a 
compass to steer by. 

Ayer's Calendar will be furnished—while the 


supply holds out—for 25 cents. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock a Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Pleasant 
to take. 


A remedy free from nauseating 
drugs—a remedy that has made 
cures open to investigation, leav- 
ing no room to question action in 
restoring the diseased to health. 
Extreme diseases and abandoned 
cases have come to us as a last 
resort and been cured by inhaling 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN. 


There is not a known ill that can 
not be helped by this life-giving 
principle. Write for book giving 
testimonials of cures, home treat- 
ment, advice to the sick, etc., free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. \ 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
III. 

THE great enemy the Church has to meet to-day ts 
not a speculative unbelief, not Rationalism nor Ritual- 
ism, not Socialism nor Secularism, but rather a deepen- 
ing Materialism. EDWARD GRUBB. 


From his address on ‘‘ Development of Spiritual Morality ’’ 
at the Birmingham Summer School, 1899. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“ DOST THOU KNOW’”’? 


TRAVELER on the march of life, 
Be thou young or old, 

Be thy pathway peace or strife, 
Paved with dross or gold, 

Dost thou know the magic key 

To the holiest victory ? 


When life's ruffled waves have tossed 
Brightest hopes afar, 

When the battle seemeth lost, 
And there gleams no star 

All adown fair Heaven's sky, 

Know'st thou what will soothe the sigh ? 


When the weary and the poor 
Meet thee on the way, 
When the outcast to thy door 
Doth forsaken stray, 
Know’ st thou what will shed a light 
On the darkness of their night? 


When the youth goes forth to meet 
Life with spotless shield, 
When the tempter lures his feet 
From bright Honor’s field, 
Dost thou know what yet may save 
And close, ere reached, sin’s opening grave? 


Dost thou know? yes, truly yes, 
It is a little thing ; 
But of power untold to bless, 
Through life’s wandering ;— 
For what sweeter music heard 
On earth's sphere than a ‘‘ Kind Word”’ ! 
M. F. S. 


For Friends? Shainin: 
DIVINE GUIDANCE AND WORSHIP. 


Sir Matruew HALE said: “ Those who truly fear 
God have a secret guidance from a higher wisdom 
than what is barely human, namely, the Spirit of 
truth and wisdom, that doth really and truly, but 
secretly prevent and direct them ; and though the voice 
be not audible, nor the direction always discernible 
to sense, yet it is equally as real as ifa man heard 
the voice saying: ‘ This is the way, walk in it.’” 
We must wait to feel the Lord’s power and spirit in 
ourselves, to gather us to Christ, that we may be 
taught of him. Let the spirit of Christ bear rule in 
our hearts, and our lives will be regulated thereby ; 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 19, 1rgor. 
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our assembling for the worship of God will become 
our chiefest joy ; the feeling ofa concern or necessity 
of attending all our meetings will grow, and become 
more general. This is the proper means of renewing 
our spiritual strength. How loudly (at this time) do 
these things call for faithfulness and dedication. And 
ought not we to stand in obedience to the divine law, 
that we may have the happy experience of the love 
of God, and know its influence to be such as to 
unite us with the faithful in the unchangeable fellow- 
ship of Christ ? 

‘“‘ There is a felicity that we enjoy in the calmness 
of solitude, of a more refined character than anything 
to be found in the trifling amusements of the world— 
in the reiterated round of pleasure that delights the 
thoughtlessness of youth, and spreads a thousand 
snares in the path of the inexperienced. Under all 
the circumstances of life, it is therefore profitable and 
instructive, at times, to retreat from the busy hum of 
society, that we may, by silent reflection, exercise and 
strengthen the powers of our minds, and be enabled 
to discover with satisfactory clearness, the way in 
which we should go. By so doing, the asperities 
which render our path difficult would disappear, and 
we should return to social life with more cheerfulness 
and content. We are taught many instructive truths 
in the hour of retirement, because, then, those avenues 
are opened that lead to the temple of happiness ; the 
sphere of our understanding becomes enlarged, we are 
endowed with better judgment, and are enabled to act 
with firmer principles in our intercourse with the 
world. We preserve the serenity of our minds 
unimpaired in the midst of commotions in a degree 
proportioned to the preparations we have made for 
them in the hour of retirement, because we enjoy a 
serenity then that the world cannot impair. We learr 
by degrees to forsake those things which we have 
hitherto pursued as pleasures, that we now find leave 
only a mortifying remembrance behind them, and if, 
in our retreat, we are only accompanied by the angel 
of virtue, we shall feel our hearts inspired with the 
noblest emotions of gratitude and love ; for when we 
look abroad over the fair face of creation, and behold 
everything so harmoniously blended as to contribute 
to our happiness, to supply our wants, to gratify our 
desires and to gladden our hearts, it ought to inspire 
the emotions that prompt us to love and adore the 
Giver of so many perfect gifts.” 

“I can with truth acknowledge,” writes Joseph 
John Gurney, ‘‘that no greater means of usefulness 
and happiness have fallen in my way, than our week- 
day meetings. These I have regularly attended from 
my seventeenth year to the present time. Deeply 
am I responsible for the refreshment and edification 
which I have often derived from them. Their quiet- 
ness, the seriousness of those Friends who were in 
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34 
the regular habit of attending them, the sweet feeling 
of unity in our worship, and the liveliness of the 
ministry sometimes uttered on these occasions, are 
all hallowed in my mind and feelings; and were I 
asked what has been the happiest portion of my life, 
I believe I should not be far wrong in replying,—the 
hours abstracted from the common business of the 
world for the purpose of public worship. The sacrifice 
is greater than that which we have to make on the 
First-day of the week when all business ceases ; and 
the reward graciously bestowed has been to me, and 
I believe to many others, great in proportion. May 
none of my young friends and relations who belong to 
the society ever throw themselves out of the way ofso 
precious a privilege.”’ JoserH PowELL. 

Philadelphia, First month 7. 


WHAT FRIENDS HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO 
LITERATURE. ' 
BY GEORGE L. MARSH, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 
( Continued from last week.) 
DurinG the eighteenth century now and then a ven- 
turesome Friend made a sally into some other depart- 
ment of literature than religious prose, or religious or 
contemplative poetry ; but the relation to religion was 
usually close. Thus, though the writing of history and 
biography began very early in the life of the Society, 
the history bore such titles as Penn’s ‘ Rise and 
Progress of the People Called Quakers,” and the 
biography came in the form of Journals by the 
leaders of the sect. Most valuable of all early works 
of this character, except perhaps George Fox’s 
* Journal,”’ is William Sewel’s ‘‘ History of the 
Quakers "’ (published in Dutch in 1717, 1n English 
in 1722), which is still the standard authority for the 
early history of the Society. 

From a literary standpoint, however, all other 
historical and biographical writings of seventeenth or 
eighteenth century Friends dwindle into insignificance 
beside John Woolman’s “ Journal’ (published in 
1774) which Charles Lamb said should be learned by 
heart ; which Henry Crabbe Robinson, the friend of 
Goethe, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, praised in words 
that seem extravagantly enthusiastic, and which 
William Ellery Channing pronounced “‘ beyond com- 
parison the sweetest and purest autobiography in the 
language.” These tributes are perhaps uncritical, for 
they were written by enthusiastic men while beneath 
the spellof a magnetic and lovable personality. The 
‘Journal’”’ deals largely with anti-slavery agitation, 
and other topics, which have declined in interest 
under present-day unanimity of opinion about them. 
Yet in spite of all limitations, the sober, though, of 
course, kindly, judgment of Whittier (as expressed in 
the introduction to his edition of Woolman, 1871), 
seems neither extravagant nor unfair : 

‘‘ They [Woolman’s writings] aim to convince the 
judgment and reach the heart without awakening pre- 
judice and passion. To the slave-holder of his time 
they must have seemed like the voice of conscience, 
speaking to them in the cool of the day. The 
style is that of a man unlettered, but with natural re- 
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finement and delicate sense of fitness, the purity of 
whose heart enters into his language. There is no 
attempt at fine writing, not a word or phrase for 
effect ; it is the simple, unadorned diction of one to 
whom the temptations of the pen seem to have been 
wholly unknown. Beauty they certainly have, 
but it is not that which the rules of art recognize ; a 
certain indefinable purity pervades them, making one 
sensible, as he reads, of a sweetness as of violets.”’ 

Farther away from religious considerations than 
the books just mentioned are a few excursions 
into the field of criticism. William Massey, whose 
‘Epitome of the Scriptures’’ has already been 
mentioned, published in 1761, ‘‘ Remarks upon 
Milton’s Paradise Lost’’’; and the critical essays 
of Scott of Amwell were collected and printed 
after his death. Fiction and the drama, as might 
be expected, were departments of literature into 
which no early Friend dared or cared to venture. 
About 1735 Joseph Phipps, of Norwich, wrote a 
play, which fell into the hands of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and was deemed worth a hundred pounds. 
But the young man’s mind ‘took a serious turn”’ to 
Quakerism, and he “ rescued his play from the press,” 
even at financialloss. In 1794 we find John Kendall, 
a Friend, writing with unqualified disapproval, ‘ Re- 
marks on the prevailing custom of attending Stage 
Entertainments ; also on the present taste for reading 
Romances and Novels.”” And as late as 1825, when 
Amelia Opie joined the Society of Friends, she felt 
called upon to cease writing such domestic novels as 
had thitherto been the chief cause of her fame. 

In 1815, however, Charles Lloyd, best known as 
the friend of Lamb, translated from the Italian the 
tragedies of Alfieri, and in 1841 and subsequent 
years William Henry Leatham published “ The Siege 
of Granada, a dramatic poem;” ‘Strafford, a 
tradgy ;”’ and “ Oliver Cromwell, a drama.”’ But I 
have noted no other Quaker contributions to dramatic 
literature, and have found no evidence that any of 
these pieces was ever played. The novel, too, in 
spite of the fact that it is as truly the dominant form 
of literature in the nineteenth century as the drama 
was in the Elizabethan age, has continued to be almost 
entirely neglected by Friends. Lloyd was the author 
of a forgotten romance called ‘“Isahel” (1820). 
Mary Howitt wrote a good many highly moral stories, 
and rendered a real service to literature by translating 
Fredrika Bremer’s novels, and a good many of An- 
dersen’s fairy tales. ‘‘ Margaret Smith’s Journal,” 
Whittier’s most notable prose work, is almost a novel 
of New England colonial life. But with these prc- 
ductions the list of important Quaker fiction is nearly 
complete, and it is worth noting that not one of 
them—unless it be ‘‘ Isahel,’’ which I have not seen— 
is free from utilitarian or didactic purpose. 

During the nineteenth century, as before it, 
Friends have written much on religious and reforma- 
tory subjects; but I know of nothing in this class 
worth special attention from a literary standpoint, 
unless it be the prose of Whittier. Scholarly and 
competent work in biography and history has been 
done, most notably by Samuel M. Janney, whose 
‘ Lives of Penn and Fox,”’ and “ History of Friends,”’ 
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are deservedly found in every Quaker library. Wil- 
liam Howitt, one of the most indefatigable literary 
workmen that ever lived, wrote a number of books of 
travel ; and his example has been followed more re- 
cently by Robert Spence Watson, who is also the 
author of a monograph on the Old English poems 
attributed to Caedmon. Here, also, in this scattering 
resumé of nineteenth century prose, must account be 
taken of one of the greatest Friends of all time 
John Bright, orator and statesman, whose many 
printed addresses, for clear-headed logic and simple 
effectiveness, are unsurpassed in forensic literature. 

The Quaker poetry of the nineteenth century has 
been worth, many times over, all that preceded ir. 
Half a dozen or more poets have each a higher claim 
to remembrance than either Thomas Ellwood or John 
Scott, the most interesting of the earlier men. First 
of these chronologically is Charles Lloyd, already 
mentioned in connection with other kinds of work, 
who almost belongs to the eighteenth century, since 
his earliest volume of poems was published in 1796, 
when he was but twenty-one years of age. Lloyd is, 
of course, a minor poet, who may largely owe even 
the slight place he has in literary esteem to his per- 
sonal relations with far greater men,—Lamb, De- 
Quincey, Coleridge, and their circle; yet he had 
really notable descriptive ability and a fine power of 
analysis, and has been compared with no less a per- 
son than Rousseau for ‘‘ sentimental pensiveness and 
love of nature.” 

Amelie Opie, whose connection with the Society 
after 1825 has been referred to, did most of her best 
literary work before this time. Her novels were 
among the first to treat exclusively of domestic life, 
and though exceedingly lachrymose, and burdened 
with morality, they possess some real pathos and 
grace of style. Her poetry is generally simple and 
sincere, and in a few cases has been deemed worthy 
of preservation in the larger anthologies. 

The “‘ Quaker poet,’’ however, till Whittier shat- 
tered all other claims to that title, was Bernard 
Barton, whose first volume appeared in 1812, and 
who wrote fluently and well for nearly forty years 
thereafter. Most of his poems are devotional, “‘ un- 
affected”’ in style, “‘with occasional touches of deep 
and genuine pathos.” The highest tribute I have 
seen given his verse is that by A. H. Bullen (in the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography’), when he says 
there is a “‘ flavor of old-world quaintness and charm ”’ 
about some of it, ‘‘recalling homely George Herbert’s 
‘Temple,’”’ and that ‘in other lyrics Edward Fitz- 
gerald [he of the ‘Rubaiyat’] found something of 


the ‘leisurely grace’ that distinguishes the Greek 
anthology.” 





















( Conclusion to follow.) 


THe Minp A HEAvENLy Girr.—It is significant 
that in old ecclesiastical usage ‘‘to mind’’ was to 
pray. A ‘“ week’s mind’ was a week of prayer. It 
suggests that the Christian church felt that thought, 
mental activity, was in its very nature holy,—a 
spiritual thing. And that is what it is. The gift of 
mind is a gift to us out of the very life and nature of 
God. It isa heavenly thing.— [Sunday School Times. } 
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Friends’ linia Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 4. 
EZEKIEL. 

GOLDEN TExT.—And he said unto me, Son of man, go, get 
thee unto the house of Israel, and speak with my 
words unto them.—Ezekiel, iii., 4. 

Before study of lesson read Ezekiel, iii., 4-21. 


In 597 B. C. occurred the first great deportation of 
Jews into Babylonia. The revolt of Jehoiakim had 
failed, and the hand of the conqueror was heavy on 
the resisting nation. It was the flower of the nation 
that was carried into the East, and among the number 
was included the youthful king Jeconiah, who had 
succeeded to the barren and dangerous title just after 
the failure of the attempt to break away from the 
overlordship of Babylonia. With them, also, was 
the priest Ezekiel, destined to be leader and comforter 
of his banished and home-sick countrymen. 

The kingdom of Judah was continued with a 
brother of the exiled king seated nominally ‘on the 
throne.” Apparently he had learned nothing from 
the experiences of his predecessors, for after a few 
years he, too, rose in revolt, and in the war which 
followed Jerusalem was destroyed and the kingdom 
was virtually ended (586 B. C.). 

As we have already seen, the prophet Jeremiah 
took an active part in all the great movements of this 
time, protesting strongly against the hopeless struggles 
of his nation, which only served to immesh it more 
irretrievably in the net of the conqueror, urging 
constantly the duty of obedience both to the earthly 
potentate whom, as he conceived, Jehovah had placed 
over them, and to the direct law of Jehovah himself 
as revealed through the prophets, and by the “ still, 
small voice.” 

As was Jeremiah to the section of the Jews who 
remained in and about Jerusalem, so was Ezekiel to 
those in exile on the banks of the Chebar. Between 
597 and 586 his clear insight into the situation, which 
showed him that Judah and Jerusalem were inevitably 
doomed, brought him only dislike and distrust. The 
captives looked always, so long as the temple stood 
at Jerusalem, for some great change which would 
allow them to turn their backs on the dreary, flat 
plains where they were stationed, and to return to 
that loved country where they could lift up their eyes 
unto the hills and behold the messengers of Jehovah, 
coming in beauty among the mountains. But with 
the fall of Jerusalem in 586, these hopes were 
extinguished, and the fulfillment of the confident 
prophecies of Ezekiel caused all the people to turn to 
him for future light and leading. 

And he seems to have been ofa character well 
fitted for the responsibilities of his position. He is 
upheld throughout by a kind of exultant faith. 
Feeling his close dependence on Jehovah, he is 
confident, undismayed by the opposition of his 
companions. Indeed, we can read between the lines 
of his bold, outspoken declarations the kind of joy in 
the conflict which a strong man always feels when he 
has with him the sense that his strength is more than 
equal to all demands upon it. 
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And this same buoyancy of spirit which upheld 
him when he stood out against false hopes, was used 
for upholding in this deadly discouragement those 
whose hopes proved vain. Of his strongly dramatic 
nature we have already spoken (Vol. 15, Lesson 4). 
Like Jeremiah, he used the acted parable to drive 
home his lessons (Ez. xii.: 1-16). It is probable 
that the two great prophets were acquainted, though 
neither mentions the other. They had in common a 
vivid sense of the immediate relation of God and man ; 
and it may well be that the prophet of the exiles 
caught his inspiration from his greater contemporary. 
With this idea is bound up a necessary exaltation of 
the individual to an importance unknown before this 
time. 

In the previous work of the prophets it is always 
the nation which was in aspecial sense God’s people ; 
and there is little or no recognition of the individuals 
of which it is composed. It was the nation which 
transgressed, it was the nation which was punished, 
it was the nation which should be redeemed. With 
the destruction of the kingdom and the scattering of 
its people, the conception was no longer possible. 
Under the conditions of the exile, many were led 
away from the worship of their fathers and were 
absorbed in the currents of the life of Babylon. 
Faith in, and loyalty to, Jehovah had now become 
consequently matters of individual character. The 
chosen people could be identified only by their choice 
of God. 

The prophet, therefore, spoke no longer to the 
nation as a unit, but to those individuals who were 
faithful to their past and looked with hope to their 
future. In this we have the transformation from the 
nation elected of God to the church which elects God. 
And of this church Ezekiel showed himself the faithful 
pastor. He encouraged the weak, he labored with 
those who were tempted to conformity with the 
idolatrous worship of Babylon, he used all the 
wonderful variety of influence at his disposal to 
preserve in loyalty to Jehovah that ‘“‘ remnant’ to 
which he, as well as Jeremiah, looked for the fulfillment 
of the promises made to his people. And he never 
lost faith in the mission which conditioned those 
promises nor in the ultimate return ofthe exiles to 
the land of their fathers. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 4. First MONTH 27. 
THE TWO COMMANDMENTS. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—-Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.— 
Matt., xxii., 39. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Matt., xxii., 42.—Revised 
Version. Parallel accounts are given in Mark, xii., 
28-37 ; and partly, in Luke, x., 25-29, 
and xx., 41-44. 

THE episode described in this Lesson preceded, no 
doubt, that dealt with in the last Lesson. The 
account in Mark and Luke shows this. But it was, 
we may presume, on the same day as the last lesson, — 
being the third day of the week, the 1oth of isan, 
corresponding to the 4th of our month called April. 

Jesus had been teaching in the Temple, and had 
answered the Sadducees’ supposititious case of the 


woman with her seven husbands in the future life, 
when a “lawyer,” or more fitly, a scribe, put him the 
question stated in verse 36, ‘“‘ Master, which is the 
great commandment in the law?” He meant, of 
course, which is the chief, the most essential, the most 
important of the ten commandments, and he referred 
to the Jewish law. He addressed Jesus as a teacher, 
a master, a rabbi, who had come into the Temple to 
explain and expound the code which was there 
respected. 

The answer of Jesus was prompt, and it has great 
significance. He designated at once the “ great” 
commandment. It is that upon which all religion of 
monotheists rests, and which, therefore, was above all 
else the religious foundation of the Jews. For they 
had stood, from the beginning—when not unfaithful— 
for the conception of one God. They had thought 
of him at first as a god of their tribe, superior to the 
gods of other tribes, but this imperfect thought had 
advanced and developed, and whether imperfectly or 
not, whether clearly or obscurely, they conceived of 
the Creator and Ruler as a single deity. 

This was the idea which raised them above the 
other peoples of their day. In Egypt, in Assyria, 
in Phoenicia, many deities were confided in. The 
worship of these was sensual often, sometimes mon- 
strously cruel. The superstitions which gathered 
about these gods were debasing and lowering. The 
Jewish thought was incomparably higher and better. 
The aspiration toward Jehovah (the Yahweh of the 
actual record) was essentially spiritual and uplifting. 

“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O, God. My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God.” (Psalms, 
xlii., 1, 2.) 

‘Sacrifice and offering thou hast no delight in ; 
mine ears hath thou opened: burnt offering and sin 
offering hast thou not required I delight to 
do thy will, O, my God; yea, thy law is within my 
heart.” (Psalms, xl., 6-8.) 

‘‘We have thought on thy loving kindness, O 
God, in the midst of thy temple. As in thy name, O 
God, so is thy praise unto the end of the earth: thy 
right hand is full of righteousness.’’ (Psalms, xlviii., 
9, 10.) 

“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 
holy presence ; and take not thy holy spirit from me 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” (Psalms, li., 10, 11, 17.) 

These are a few passages from the great number 
which show the Jewish monotheism at its best; and 
it was its best, we must remember, which gave it 
strength and force. 

The teachings of Jesus lead always to the Divine 
Father. He came not to impair the great thought of 
the Hebrew people. As he was sent of God, accord- 
ing to his own oft-repeated statement, he was true to 
God. When, then, the scribe put the question, he 
answered him at once, and truly, that the great 
commandment of their law was that which commanded 
to love God—to aspire unto him—with fulness of 
heart and soul. 
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But he added, here, what is the sign and token, 
the index and the substance, of the new dispensation, 
the new light, which he brought to the world. The 
second commandment, he declared, like unto the first, 
is this: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And he added further, that upon those two precepts, 
that of love for one God, and that of love for his 
creatures—our neighbors—rest all valid teachings. 

Here, indeed, Christianity appeared. It was taught 
thus by the Master. He declared the greatness of 
the foundation which the Hebrews had laid, and he 
built upon it the new fabric, the conception that love 
toward God must be, because it naturally will be, 
evidenced by love to man. Two days later than this 
answer to the scribe, Jesus said to his disciples: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” It was a repetition of the teaching. In I. 
John, the word is recalled : ‘And this commandment 
have we from him, that he who loveth God love his 
brother also.”’ (I. John, iv., 21.) 


PENN’S “SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. 


A NEw edition of William Penn’s ‘ Some Fruits of 
Solitude ’’ was issued last year by a London publisher, 
and sent out also by his New York representative. 
It makes a neat little volume of 170 pages. It is 
curious to note how the book has been rediscovered, 
after being out of print a long time. It comes about 
through mention in the letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the English novelist, published some two 
years ago. In the introduction to this edition, by 
Edmund Gosse, we have the following : 

‘“‘ He [Stevenson] met with the little book at a criti- 
cal moment of his own career, in December, 1879, while 
he was wandering disconsolately in the streets of San 
Francisco, convalescent after a very dangerous illness, 
yet still ‘somewhat of a mossy ruin,’ and doubtful in 
what spirit to face the world again. To the exile, 
with his hopes re-excited, his spirits grown buoyant, 
his moral fibres tightened by hardship and fear, the 
small book of Penn’s maxims came with what seemed 
a direct message from Heaven. Stevenson was 
singularly moved by the ‘ Fruits of Solitude,’ which 
he picked up ignorantly on the stall of a San Fran- 
cisco douguiniste, and the depth of his emotion was 
proved by its durability. Two years afterwards he 
gave that particular copy of the book to Mr. Horatio 
F. Brown, with these words : 

“Tf ever in all my “ Human conduct” I have 
done a better thing to any fellow-creature than hand- 
ing onto you this sweet, dignified, and wholesome 
book, I know I shall hear of it on the last day. To 
write a book like this were impossible; at least one 
can hand it on, with a wrench, one to another. My 
wife cries out, and my own heart misgives me, but 
still—here it is.’ ”’ 

“ And in a later letter to the same friend : 

““*T hope, if you get thus far, you will know what 
an invaluable present I have made you. Even the 
copy was dear to me, printed in the colony that Penn 
established, and carried in my pocket all about the 
San Francisco streets, read in street-cars and ferry- 


boats, when I was sick unto death, and found at all 
places and times a peaceful and sweet companion. 
But I hope, when you shall have reached this note, 
my gift will not have been in vain; for while, just 
now, we are so busy and intelligent, there is not the 
man living—no, nor recently dead,—that could put, 
with so lovely a spirit, so much honest, kind wisdom 
into words.’ ” 

«Stevenson had intended to make this book and 
its author the subject of oné of his critical essays. 
In February, 1880, he was preparing to begin it. But 
the sickness unto death, of which he speaks in the 
letter above quoted, turned his thoughts in other 
directions. In April of the same year, he is still 
‘waiting for Penn,’ but the great changes in his 
fortune and duty, of which we know, immediately 
intervened, and carried him off to other latitudes [the 
Samoan Islands, where he died] and other work. He 
never found the opportunity to discourse to us about 
the book which he loved so much. But it has left an 
indelible stamp on the tenor of his moral writings. 
The philosophy of R. L. S., as revealed to us from 
1879 onwards, is tinctured through and through with 
the honest, shrewd, and genial maxims of Penn. 
Courage and common sense, a determination to win 
an honorable discharge in the bankrupt business of 
human life, a cheerfulness in facing responsibility,— 
these were qualities which Stevenson possessed al- 
ready, but in which he was marvellously strengthened 
by commerce with ‘Some Fruits of Soltitude.’ So 
the little Quakerish volume has a double claim upon 
us,—for itself, so clean and sensible and manly a 
treatise, and for its illustrious student, our admirable 
R. L.S.” 

Edmund Gosse gives attention in his Preface to 
the probable time when the book was written. The 
first part of it was orginally printed in 1693, and the 
two parts, together, in 1718, the year of Penn’s death. 
There is not much room for doubt that the first part 
at least, possibly all, was written during the period of 
Penn’s retirement from public notice, when the 
government of Pennsylvania was taken away from 


him, 1691-93. 


WHERE? HeErE!—‘ Do that which lies nearest 
you,” or, as the most ancient phrase puts it, ‘‘ Do the 
next thing,” is an injunction often repeated to those 
who,dreaming of well doing, never know exactly where 
to put their hand toit. When Edison the inventor was 
a poor young man, walking the streets in search of 
work, he happened into a Wall Street office. The 
telegraph recording machine was out of order, and 
nobody could make it work. Instead of pleading his 
case in general statements, he simply asked whether 
he might try his hand on the balky machine. He 
was permitted, and was successful. This was the 
turning-point in his career toward fortune. He not 
only had knowledge and skill enough to make a 
machine go, but he had wit enough to perceive the 
opportunity just at his hand. Some things are difficult 
to perceive just because they are so close to us. But 
this is all the more reason why we should look for 
them.—Sunday School Times. 
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¥ PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 109, Igo1. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 

Ir it were the design of some of our public men to 
embroil the United States and Europe, their language 
and attitude would seem well chosen. It can hardly 
be supposed that they have such a design, because 
the country is already engaged in an exhausting and 
wasteful war, which fully occupies the attention and 
efforts of those who are devoted to such affairs. 

In the United States Senate, prominent Senators, in 
the debate on the army bill, gave it as their reason for 
the provision of a large army that there was now the 
possibility, or the danger, of war with some European 
nation. Which one it was they did not say, and so 
far as we have seen it could not be confidently guessed, 
but the very suggestion of such a thing was mis- 
chievous, and calculated to cause uneasiness abroad. 
The question would not unnaturally be asked there, 
and has been asked by the press, ‘“‘ Whom is it that the 
American Senators are threatening with war ?”’ 

On somewhat the same line was a speech made 
by Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, on the 7th 
instant. He held forth in grandiose terms upon the 
present and future commercial supremacy of this 
country. He thought a large army necessary to keep 
pace with our great industrial and trade development, 
but he declared that whether legislation to this effect 
was granted or not, the march of the country to the 
control of the world could not be prevented or checked. 


This speech, like the others referred to, attracted 


attention in Europe as a sort of declaration of war—if 


not of arms then of commerce—and has drawn out 
many sharp criticisms and heated comments. 
Exactly what good is expected to result from this 


sort of thing itis hard to see. 





If, as suggested above, 
the desire were to sow seeds of suspicion, distrust, 
and hatred, the speeches would be admirable means 
to the end. It is out of jealousies, envies, and appre- 
that often come,—wars between 
nations of equa! or nearly equal rank, not those where 
a strong power strikes down a weak one. If we wish 
to have all Europe animated by dislike of us, and 
anxious to do us harm, we can certainly do no 
better than to talk in the Senate of an impending war 
with some of its nations, and to boast that we shall 


hensions wars 
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presently overthrow all of them in the conflicts of 
trade. 


They are already uneasy over our rapid 


growth ; they already fear, and with reason, that we 
have adopted the ‘maxim that Might makes Right ; 
they already find their markets invaded by American 
productions, (many of them sold ata less price abroad 
than at home) ; and they have already been discussing 


the necessity of uniting Europe in a defensive league 
against us. 


That such a union could be formed does 


not now seem possible, but reasons for it and incentives 
to it are supplied by speeches like that of Senator 


Lodge. 


In truth Europe should have nothing to fear from 
us, nor we from Europe. Our trade relations, whether 
” is settled in London or in New York, 
should be cause for good feeling, not hatred. If we 
sell Europe more than we buy of her, it is nota 
reason why we should so boast of it as to make our 
customer our enemy. Commerce, it has always been 
claimed, is promotive of peace ; certainly it ought to 
be ; to exchange with one another food and useful 
productions should be beneficent, not ba!eful. 

Let all those who do not want more wars on our 
hands, more claims of militarism upon labor, more 
waste of blood and money, more mortgaging of 
the future for pensions, set their faces against all 
those incitements and excitements which look toward 
increasing the number who distrust and dislike us, and 
diminishing the number of those who wish us well. 
Let the war cliques be content with what they are 
doing in the Pacific Islands and China. Let us 
quarantine the war disease, if it cannot at once be 
stamped out. 


For some time after the South African war excitement— or 
mania—seized upon the English people, in the autumn of 
1899, there was hardly a newspaper of London to represent 
the views of those who maintained opposition to the war. 
Some months ago, however, the Dazly Leader, a morning 
newspaper, was secured on that side, and now it is announced 
that the old Dazly News, which years ago was the liberal 
organ, representing readers of the class of John Bright, has 
had a change of ownership and policy, and will become radi- 
cally liberal and aggressively anti-imperialistic. _ What is 
additionally the news is that the chief 
supporter—or a supporter—financially, is George Cadbury, 
of Birmingham, a leading Friend, and head of the great 
cocoa firm of that city. 


interesting in 


FRIENDS and others in the borough of Swarthmore are 
rejoiced by the refusal of Judge Johnson, of the (Delaware) 
county court, to grant licenses to drinking places in the 
neighboring borough of Morton. Strong remonstrances had 
been filed against the places in previous years, but unavail- 
ingly. Judge Johnson deserves hearty praise for his judicial 


firmness. He is just entering upon a ten years’ term of 
service. 











THE active interest shown in the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions, and Friends’ Associations without the ‘‘ Young,’’ was 


We find we published, in 1900, 210 reports of meetings, rep- 
resenting 42 associations. The associations were : 
Baltimore, Millville, Pa., 
Broad Creek, Md., Moorestown, N. J., 
Byberry, Pa., Newtown, Pa., 


Camden, N. J., New York and Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Norristown, Pa., 
Cincinnati, Pendleton, Ind., 
Cornwall, N. Y., Pennsgrove, Pa., 
Easton, Md., Philadelphia, 

Easton, N. Y., Plainfield, N. J., 


Germantown, Phil., 
Hopewell, Va., 
Horsham, Pa., 
Huntington, Ind., 
Kennett Square, Pa., 
Lancaster, Pa., 
Langhorne, Pa., 
Lincoln, Va., 

Little Britain, Pa., 
Mansfield, N. J., 


Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 
Quakertown, Pa., 
Richmond, Ind., 
Rising Sun, Md., 
Short Creek, O., 
Solebury, Pa., 
Trenton, N. J., 
West Chester, Pa., 
Willistown, Pa., 
Wilmington, Del., 
Media, Pa., Woodstown, N J., 
Mickleton, N. J., Wrightstown, Pa. 
These associations represent nine States: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 


(Pa.), which has been closed for many years, has lately been 
the subject of some newspaper attention, and while one item 
announces that it is to be ‘‘ re-opened,’’ and regular meetings 
held there, another says the house ‘‘ has gradually fallen into 
decay.’’ The facts are that the house has been occasionally 
used for appointed meetings, but we believe there is no 
present prospect of its being regularly re-opened. The house 
is in charge of trustees appointed by Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, and has been kept in repair, though it may need further 
attention. A Friend in that section of the country says: 
‘« The special meetings at Providence are always well attended, 
but whether the interest would be maintained if they were 
held regularly is doubtful.’’ 


THE Washington correspondent of the Springfield Repudb/i- 
can (C. A. Conant, a ‘‘ commercial imperialist ’’), thinks the 
United States forces may finally wear out the Filipinos, and 
gives as an encouraging example the experience of France in 
Algeria, where the war went on for 17 years and cost France 
one thousand millions of dollars, ($1,000,000,000). This is 
a fine prospect ! 


THE ‘‘ Summer School’’ of the English Friends, this year, 
is to take the form of asmall meeting, and be held fora longer 
time than heretofore. It will be held at Scarborough—an 
ideal place for it—for five weeks, beginning with the ist of 
Eighth month, and study, by consecutive class-work, will be 
the chief feature, instead of public lectures and papers. 
Accommodation will be conveniently furnished at the Oliver's 
Mount School. 


THE death of Joseph S. Sewell, a prominent Friend, a 
minister, is announced by the English Friends’ journals. He 
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was editor of the Frzend, London, from 1878 {to 1892. He 
died at his home at Leicester on the 2oth ult., at the age 
of 81. 


BIRTHS. 


FOULKE.—At Richmond, Indiana, First month 9, 1901, 
to Charles W. and Martha Foulke, a daughter, who is named 
Ruth Alma. 


MILLER.—At Norristown, Pa., Fourth month 19, 1900, 
to Dr. William G. and Anna Livezey Miller, a daughter, who 
is named Mary Livezey Miller. 

RILE.—At Ambler, Pa., First month 6, 1go1, to Charles 
H. and Elizabeth S. S. Rile, a daughter, who is named 
Josephine Craft Rile. 

STABLER.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Twelfth month 14, 
1900, to Tarlton B. and Rebecca Thomas Stabler, a son, who 
is named William Wilson. 

WILLSON.—Eleventh month 1, 1goo, to William H. and 
Martha L. Willson, in Welland county, Ont., a son, who is 
named William Raymond. 


MARRIAGES. 


REYNOLDS—MORRIS.—At the home of Mary H. 
Thomas, No. 806 DeKalb street, Norristown, Pa., First 
month 9g, I1go1, under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
Andrew W. Reynolds, of Stafford, Harford county, Md., and 
Sarah T. Morris, daughter of the late Joseph R. and Susan 
Thomas Ellis, of Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa. 

ZAVITZ—BAKER.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Stevensville, Ont., Twelfth month 25, 1900, by 
Friends’ ceremony, under the care of Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Elisha Arnold Zavitz, son of Silas and Susan Zavitz, and 
Marie Elizabeth, daughter of Levi and Hannah E. Baker ; all 
of Welland county, Ontario. 


DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—At the home of her son Isaiah E. Atkin- 
son, near Mount Holly, N. J., Twelfth month 14, 1900, Anna 
H. Atkinson, in her 88th year ; a member of Old Springfield 
Preparative, and Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Old Springfield. 

BROWN.—At his former home, now the residence of his 
son Joshua, near Lincoln, Va., Eleventh month 26, 1900, 
William Holmes Brown, in the 82d year of his age. 

Our friend and brother had met and fitly discharged the 
obligation of brother, husband, father, and citizen. A life- 
long member of Goose Creek Meeting, he had reared a large 
family of sons and daughters, and witnessed them settled in 
happy homes oftheir own. With age came loss of sight, but 
there continued to be lively interest in events and his friends. 


When the summons came for which he had patiently waited, _ 


almost his last breath being prayerful, our friend took leave 
of time, and departed in the calm faith of reunion with loved 
ones in the spirit world. Fas ea bee 

GRISCOM.—At her home in Reading, Pa., on First 
month 8, 1901, Rachel D. Griscom, in the 93d year of her 
age, a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

In the death of this aged Friend there has passed onward 
a remarkable woman, one whose strength of character was al- 
ways manifested in the direction of good works. Gifted with 
a fine intelligence, and making the best of meagre school 
equipment, her influence extended far and wide. A devoted 
Friend both by birthright and conviction, her friendships and 
her benefactions knew no sect or creed, and she leaves a 
large circle of friends behind hertojoina host that have gone 
on before. 

Her career as a teacher is interestingly given in this brief 
extract from the Reading 7Z7zmes -: 

‘* Miss Griscom was* born in Salem, N. J., and was the 
daughter of Samuel and Ann Griscom, the eldest of twelve 
children. In 1809 her parents moved to Philadelphia, and 
there she resided for eighteen years. She taught her first 
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school at Hancock Bridge’s, N. J., at the age of 17 years, ; 


seventy-five years ago. In 1826 she taught for three months 
in the Friends’ school, Philadelphia, her parents residing in 
Reading at the time. She also subsequently taught the 
Friends’ school in Maidencreek township, this county. 

‘* Later she conducted a private school in the basement of 
the first Methodist meeting-house, on the east side of South 


Fourth street, this city, and was teacher in the Ladies’ Sem- | 


inary, on Penn street. When a little girl in Philadelphia she 
saw Elizabeth Griscom Ross, who made the first United States 
flag. 

‘*In 1850 she took charge of a female grammar school, on 
the third floor of the Washington street building, and taught 
there for eight years. Miss Griscom was not only the oldest 
public school teacher in the city, but probably also in Pennsyl- 
vania. Public schools were established in Reading in 1835, 
and Miss Griscom began her duties on January 20, of that 
year. The city then had two wards—North and South—and 
the school was in the basement of the old Universalist church, 
and the salary paid was $13 per month.’’ 

She was the originator of the Home for Widows and 
Single Women of Reading, and the appreciation of her ser- 
vices there is well voiced in this resolution of its Board of 
Managers : 

‘* That in the death of Miss Rachel D. Griscom this Board 
loses a charter member, from whose labors and philanthropy 
this charity owes its origin, and to whose painstaking industry 
its systematic arrangement is due. 

‘* Herinfluence among our citizens, who accepted what she 
approved, and her faith in the benevolence of her neighbors, 
insured the success of a project which at first sight seemed im- 
possible, the establishment of our Home, which in her first 
report she terms ‘a resting-place to wait until the shadows 
ave a little longer grown.’ Her work as secretary covered 
fifteen years, and as manager twenty-five years, and even in 
the 92d year of her long and useful life she strengthened this 
Board by heradvice and encouragement. Her life is a noble 
example of womanly power, through the influence of the high- 
est feminine virtues.’’ 

When Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were about 
to establish Homes, she was greatly concerned that these be 
made comfortable, and not located ‘‘too close to other houses.’’ 
‘*‘Give them room"’ she wrote to one interested ; ‘‘let them have 
some ground space.’’ Almost spanning the past century, 
she enters the new one a spirit to represent the reply to 
Whittier’s question : 

‘* What asks our Father of his children, save 

Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master's footprints in our daily ways ?”’ 

* xe 


HEACOCK.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Archie 
Anderson, near Pendleton, Ind., First month 5, 1901, Edna 
A. Heacock, a valued member of Fall Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged nearly 80 years. 


LIPPINCOTT.—First month 8, 1901, Sarah Mickle, 
widow of Josiah Lippincott, in her 89th year ; a valuable mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

She was a sweet-spirited woman, loving and kind to those 
with whom she mingled. For a number of years she was pre- 
vented by paralysis from attending meetings, but her interest 
in Friends continued, and she was grateful for their visits. 


MORRELL.—At Scarsdale, Westchester county, N. Y., 
Twelfth month 30, 1900, Sarah A. Morrell, widow of the late 
William Morrell, in the 78th year of her age. 

Interment in Friends’ grounds at Purchase, N. Y. 


SCOTT.—Near Concordville, Pa., at the residence of her 
nephew, Israel R. Scott, First month 11, 1901, Mary A., 


widow of Jesse Scott, in her 74th year ; formerly of Gwynedd, 
Pennsylvania. 


SHOTWELL.—In North Plainfield, N. J., Eleventh 
month 13, 1900, Alexander Shotwell, aged 79 years ; a mem- 
ber of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


In several of the Friends’ Associations, as I have noticed 
recently, questions have been presented and discussed, some- 
thing like this : 

‘« Are the non-resistance principles of Friends in harmony 
with the esseutials of civil government?’’ 

I should like to ask the following questions : 

1. What are the “ principles ’’ of non-resistance ? 

2. How are they identified with Friends? Are they any- 
where prescribed in our Books of Discipline ? 

3. How many members, of our own, or other bodies of 
Friends, consistently maintain such principles? What per- 
centage have ever done so? 

Answer. 


We should prefer to leave these questions open to be 
answered by some of our readers,—hoping, however, that 
their answers will be very concise and direct. So far as we 
are aware non-resistance is not a disciplinary requirement, 
unless by inference. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
EDWARD GRuBB is expecting to attend the mid-week 
meeting at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
the 23d (next Fourth-day), and the mid-week meeting 
at Gwynedd, on the following day, the 24th. His 
engagements in New York, mentioned last week, 
follow. 

His address before the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, on 
‘‘ Quakerism in England ; its present position,’’ was 
an able analysis. It was the substance of an article 
about to appear in the Quarterly Review, London. 


The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their 
next meeting at the residence of Sarah A. Knowlton, 
8 Old Spring street, on First month 20, at 11 a. m. 
Visiting Friends will be welcome. E. K. 


VISITS WITHIN PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING.—II. 


( Concluded from Last Week.) 


First MONTH 2.—Attended Horsham Monthly 
Meeting this morning. The meeting was largely 
attended. I had extended service, which was followed 
by an impressive supplication by Anna Webster, a 
daughter of Watson Tomlinson. After meeting I went 
home with Harrisand Anna Webster to dine, meeting 
there with Jesse James and wife from Byberry, and 
after dinner with Catharine Smith, the wife of Oliver 
Smith, she not being a member, but an attender at 
Horsham meeting. She had desired that a parlor 
meeting should be held in their home, to which I felt 
free to assent. 

But prior to going there for tea and the parlor 
meeting, Lukens Comly came for me to make a few 
calls on some Friends who seldom get out to meeting, 
from physical inability and other causes. At the 
first place we were unable to get in, and supposed 
they were away from home. At the next place we 
found our hearts drawn out in a sympathy which the 
circumstances forbade expression of in any but general 
terms. In the evening a large number gathered in 
the parlor of our friends Oliver Smith and wife, and 
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it proved to be an impressive occasion, many giving 
expression to their feelings of thankfulness for the 
opportunity. We returned to Lukens Comly’s for 
the night. 

We drove this morning about three and a 
half miles to Warminster to attend an appointed 
meeting there. This meeting is usually very small, 
but the body of the house in which we met was 
comfortably filled, and it proved to be a very tendering 
season. After meeting we went to the home of Isaac 
and Elizabeth Parry, who live near the meeting-house. 
A little while after dinner, Warner Hallowell took me 
to see my old friend Hughes Warner, now in his 87th 
year, and unable to get out to meeting. Heis staying 
with his son John Warner and wife Anna, some three 
or four miles from Warminster meeting-house. He 
seemed glad to see me, and was in a very pleasant 
frame of mind, and the visit was one of much interest 
tome. On our return we stopped in the home of 
Lewis and Sarah Walton, she not being able to get 
out to meeting, and this call seemed to be much 
appreciated. We then went to Warner Hallowell’s 
home, where I was to be entertained forthe night. At 
the close of the morning meeting Mitchell Wood asked 
me if we could not have a parlor meeting at his house 
in the evening. The way appearing clear I assented, 
so when evening came quite a large number came, 
filling their parlor, and as the message given me was 
one of encouragement to several states it closed under 
a sweet solemnity. I returned to W. Hallowell’s for 
the night. 

4th. About 10 a. m. we started to visit a friend, 
who had not been out at meeting for some time, 
owing to ill health. She seemed much discouraged 
with the feeling that she would never be any better. 
I assured her I had come to see her in a social way, 
and to bring a word of encouragement, and on part- 
ing, as I took her hand, she said while her eyes filled 
with tears, ‘‘I am so grateful for this call, and that 
thee had remembered and looked me up.”’ On our 
return from this visit Warner and his wife Anna took 
me back into Horsham neighborhood to the home of 
William J. and Anna Hallowell, meeting here with 
Isaac and Elizabeth Ely, she a sister of William J. 
Hallowell. We remained here until evening, having 
enjoyed the social intercourse. In the evening we 
had an appointed meeting in the Methodist house in 
Jarrettown. This meeting was well attended for that 
place, and as I opened what to me was a description 
of an ideal Christian life it appeared to arouse a 
deeper interest in spiritual things. After this meeting 
I went home with James Q. and Harriet Atkinson for 
the night. 

5th. James took me this morning to visit in the 
home of Charles Teas, now occupied by his daughter 
Sallie, and his daughter-in-law Rebecca, and her 
daughter Ellen. The visit in this home revived many 
old memories and associations connected with my 
visit twenty-three years previously, and my acquaint- 
ance with Charles Teas several years’ prior to that. 
In the afternoon we had an appointed meeting at 
Upper Dublin meeting-house, which was well attended, 
nearly every seat being filled. This meeting, too, 


was a baptizing season and I trust a profitable one. 
After meeting I went to the home of Joseph T. and 
Laura Foulke, at Ambler, for the night, and here 
had the pleasure of meeting my old friend Hugh 
Foulke and spending a pleasant evening with him and 
Joseph's family. 

6th. At meeting at Ambler this morning a good- 
sized, or I might say large meeting for that place, 
gathered, and I think all felt it was a profitable sea- 
son. I was largely led into different phases of 
Christian life from the standpoint of the Friend. I 
dined at Joseph T. Foulke’s, with quite a company of 
Friends, and after a season of interesting converse, 
took the cars for my home in Baltimore. 

The retrospect of this visit, like the former one, 
confirms me in the nature of the mission given me, 
and has afforded me much satisfaction in what has 
been done, and a continued incentive to follow it in 
the simple way in which the Master is directing me. 

Joun J. CORNELL. 
1725 Madison avenue, Baltimore. 


VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON.—III. 
AFTER returning from Gwynedd we spent the evening 
very pleasantly with our daughter Edith at her board- 
ing home, then returned to spend another night with 
our Conrad friends, on Bouvier street, and after the 
arrangement of some mail and other matters, we 
separate for a few days, Ruth going on to Washing- 
ton to spend the time with our children, and I to 
Chester to visit Charles Palmer and family (whom we 
knew so well in Canada). I enjoyed my stay there 
until 4 p. m. on Seventh-day, when I took train for 
Newport, Del., and was soon welcomed in the home of 
John Cranston who, I am pleased to learn, is making 
an earnest effort to build up the little meeting at 
Stanton, and I feel sure the good attendance on First- 
day must have been an encouraging result for the 
notice given and invitations extended. I am willing 
also to say that the appreciative attention to the 
spoken word was a comfort to the speaker, and I 
trust a corresponding interest may continue. 

After this meeting I accepted an invitation to dine 
at John Flinn’s, where I enjoyed the hospitality and 
social mingling until time to go for a call on his in- 
valid sister, who had expressed a wish to see me, and 
I was glad that opportunity offered to grant the re- 
quest. 

But our stay is necessarily short, as we must drive 
to Wilmington in time for an appointment at 7.30 
p. m., spending a pleasant social time at John C. and 
Florence Hall Phillips’s previous thereto. Atthe time 
appointed a large and interesting company assembled, 
and if my judgment is correct it was a favored 
meeting, and I trust not without profit. 

After many friendly greetings at the close I spent 
a very restful night in the home of our friend William 
P. Bancroft. Second-day a. m. was much enjoyed in 
a thorough visit}‘through the various parts of the 
large factory in which he is interested. It was of 
much interest to witness the many processes through 
which the raw material, as it comes to the factory, 
must necessarily pass; how much money, time, and 
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talent has been employed in perfecting machinery for 
the prosecution of the work; and how the product 
of genius in one mind is thus utilized and enjoyed by 
others. The secret desire was that mankind would 
in the same manner direct all talent and energy 
toward the developing of human life, that the attain- 
ment of perfection implied by the Divine Master 
might be more fully realized. 

At 1 p. m. I bid these kind friends farewell, and 
after two hours’ ride join my wife and children in 
Washington, and am pleased to learn of their im- 
proved condition. Here we enjoyed our restful social 
mingling until 4 p. m. on Fourth-day, when we 
went to Purcellville, Virginia, to find the same hospit- 
able entertainment with our friends A. B. and Susan- 
nah Davis as on former occasions. On Fifth-day 
morning we attend their usual week-day meeting, and 
notwithstanding the rain about fifty were in attend- 
ance and much satisfaction expressed; but the con- 
tinuous rain during the remainder of this and the day 
following prevents our movements from this genial 
home. Seventh-day a.m. we greet an agreeable 
change in the weather, from the continuous rain to 
the cool, clear atmosphere that must be conducive to 
better health. I. W. 

Purcellville, Va., First month 12. 


Literature. 


RECENT ISSUES OF VERSE. 
Tuis is the day of anthologies, when the poets are 
brought together in books of representative selec- 
tions, such as Stedman’s Victorian and recent Amer- 
ican Anthology, the new Canadian and the forth- 
coming Irish anthology. Now comes “The Oxford 
Book of English Verse,” (Oxford, the Clarendon 
Press), and in 883 poems from nearly 300 authors, 
draws upon the splendid ‘‘treasure-house divine’’ of 
song from 1250 to 1900. English, Scotch, Irish, and 
American poetry is found here in its choicest efflores- 
cence. Here are many of the loveliest things of 


Shakespeare, and Spenser, and Herrick, and Shelley ; | 


all of Keats’s peerless and perfect odes; many a 


quaint lyric from half-forgotten songsters ; and nota- | 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
the editor, shows a wide readirg and loving famil- | 


ble verses of living authors. 


iarity with the whole poetic field; he is the young 


Cornish poet and novelist whose own creative work is | 
marked by wholesome humor and a happy imagina- | 


tion. The bringing together of this new “England's 
Parnassus ’’ (exactly three centuries after the appear- 
ance of the original collection of that name), and its 


dedication to his beloved Trinity College, Oxford, ‘‘a 


house of learning, ancient, liberal, humane, and my | - ; : ; 
, -. | Tennyson, and some of his best work is cast into the 


most kindly nurse,’’—has been a high pleasure for 
one of his tastes. 

His choice of American poetry is interesting : he 
gives one poem each from Whittier and Longfellow, 
three from Poe, four from Emerson, but none from 
Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, or Lanier. Among living 
Americans he quotes from Howells, Harte, and 
Carman. ~ 

One name we come upon with surprise, that of a 
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living, seemingly an Irish, poet, born about 1815— 
George Fox ! 

“A Treasury of Canadian Verse,” edited by 
Theodore H. Rand (New York : E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
in an anthology of necessarily briefer scope than the 
one just referred to, yet very attractive for its exhibi- 
tion of the finer imaginative expression of the writers 
past and present of the Dominion. The editor avows 
it his purpose to garner into his volume— 

‘*the less hackneyed and richer inspirations of our poets—the 
virgin freshness and promise of our country ; the life and 
deeds of men everywhere; the yearnings of the individual 


soul; and the aspirations of a people after the noblest and 
the divinest.”’ 


Many writers are levied upon for this collection, 
among them men of note like Grant Allen, Goldwin 
Smith, and Gilbert Parker, whom Canada may claim 
by birth or through sometime residence ; but first in 
poetic gifts we may rank that interesting group, Bliss 
Carman and his four cousins, Charles, Theodore 
and William Roberts, and Elizabeth Roberts Mac- 
Donald; and the late Archibald Lampman, whose 
death has moved the Canadian muse to its finest 
elegiac utterance. Duncan Campbell Scott, Arthur 
J. Stringer, George F. Cameron,—another of those 
who 

‘before their time 


’ 


Into the dusk went down,’’— 
Arthur J. Lockhart, Craven L. Betts, John F. Herbin, 
John Macfarlane, John Stuart Thomson, Agnes E. 
Wetherald (of English Quaker parentage), the dialect 
p et William H. Drummond, and the editor himself,— 
these are among the more noteworthy of the other 
contributors. Of the verse of William Wilfred 
Campbell nothing is given, as permission for its 
inclusion could not be had; in an anthology that is so 
full of word-pictures of the lonely and lovely scenery 


| of Canada it is to be regretted that no lyric is given 
| from this poet who has sung in so rememberable a 
| way of the Ottawa, and of the Lakes whose 





| plative muse was always so happy. 


| 
| 


| 


‘* voices soft and tender 
In dream-worlds fade and die, 
In whispering beaches, haunted bays and capes, 
Where mists of dawn and midnight 
Drift past in spectral shapes.”’ 


One of the writers just named, John Stuart 
Thomson, has just put forth his second book of verse, 
“A Day’s Song” (Toronto: Wm. Briggs),—reflective 
lyrics that show a keen observation of country life 
and a power of musical reverie. Not unaptly is the 


| reader reminded now and again of that elder Thomson, 


him of ‘‘ The Seasons.” 
This author has evidently studied Keats and 


elaborate stanzaic forms in which Lampman’s contem- 
He has not yet 
acquired the sustained power of Lampman, although 
single stanzas like the following, from ‘A Winter 
Village,” are delightful : 
** Now as I wander o'er the hard-worn roads, 
Pure as a crystal pavement, early eve 


Comes sudden on, and bright from the abodes 
Of men the social lamp gleams ; still I grieve 
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For the imprisonment of lovely things ; 
Deep in the snow-banks sleep the glorious flowers ; 
And frozen is the music of the field, 
That swelled the pipes of springs ; 
Only the screaming jay the silent hours 
Alarms, or vespers by far church-bells pealed.”’ 


J. R.H. 





The life of Thomas Jefferson, in the ‘‘ Beacon”’ series of 
biographies (Boston : Small, Maynard & Co.), is sympathet- 
ically written by Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, who was 
sometime an M.C., and was a candidate for vice-president on 
one of the national tickets of 1896. He has done his work 
extremely well; the earlier half of it is admirable. There is 
a pleasant vein of humor running through. When he comes 
to deal with Jefferson as Secretary of State and President, 
there is a less firm touch. Still it is an excellent piece of lit- 
erary work, and can be read and enjoyed by any one. 





In the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series,’’ issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., the last two numbers are Hawthorne's ‘‘ Gentle 
Boy,’’ aad Longfellow’s ‘‘ Giles Corey, of the Salem Farms.”’ 
The latter is a story, in dramatic form, of the Salem Witch- 
craft delusion (1692), which Longfellow wrote as the second 
part of his ‘‘ New England Tragedies’’ ; the other is the 
story of a Quaker boy, the child of one of the Friends executed 
on Boston Common (1659-60). Of the latter weincline to say 
that the wisdom of perpetuating it in the popular form of the 
‘Riverside’’ series is open to question. Hawthorne, when 
he wrote it, was too little familiar with the story of the per- 
secution of Friends in Massachusetts to give a correct color- 
ing to his story; and it is, besides, painful and sinister to a 
degree, illustrating that side of Hawthorne's genius. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Ernest 
D. Burton and Shailer Mathews, Professors in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Pp. 302. $1.00. - University of 
Chicago Press. 

THE AMERICAN NEGRO: What he was, What heis, and What 
he may become. A Critical and Practical Discussion. 
By William Hannibal Thomas. Pp. xxvi. and440. $—. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Thomas E. Watson. (Beacon Bi- 
ographies.) Pp. 150. $0.50. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

UNDER the leadership of Dr. Trotter and several of the 
students particularly interested in ornithology, a club to be 
known as the Swarthmore Audobon Club has been started at 
the college, and about thirty students have signified their in- 
tention of joining. Meetings will be held every two weeks, 
at which papers and reports on ornithological subjects will be 
offered, and it is expected that Witmer Stone, of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and others, will lecture 
from time to time before the club. 

Several students of both sexes have been attacked by la 
grippe and other closely related throat troubles. There are, 
however, no severe cases, and there is no fear of a general 
epidemic through the college. 

Meetings of Delphic, Eunomian, and Somerville Societies 
were held as usual on the evening of Firstmonth 11. Several 
new members were received into the latter Society, and 
Phreniskia was read by W. Alma Young. 

At the January meeting of the Young Men's Athletic 
Association, Robert H. Walker was elected foot ball manager, 
and Herbert E. Jenks assistant. 

Allen addressed the students after dinner on 

Sixth-day evening, First month 11, on the college settlement 

work in Philadelphia. He is a recent graduate of the 

University of Pennsylvania, and spends much time in College 

Settlement work. He encouraged the students to do some- 

thing in aid or support of this most deserving movement, and 

made a strong impression upon his hearers. 
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A long rivalry between the two sections of the Sophomore 
class in Elocution reached its zenith on Fifth-day evening, 
First month 10, in a debate between the two. The subject 
was the repression of trusts by legislation, supported affirma- 
tively by J. Hibberd Taylor, William Roberts, and Byron 
Beans, and on the negative by Edward N. Meredith. Herbert 
E. Jenks, and Walker Bond. The judges gave the affirmative 
the decision. os 





GEORGE SCHOOL. -- Chas. F. Underhill, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
read from ‘‘ Rip van Winkle,’’ on the evening of the 4th inst., 
to students and others. It gave the season’s lecture course a 
popular opening. The second of the course is the lecture by 
Alice Freeman Palmer, (formerly president of Wellesley 
College), on the evening of the 18th inst., on ‘‘ Some Secrets 
of a Happy Life.’’ 

The new waiting station on the electric car line is just 
completed. It is built almost entirely of galvanized iron, 
and presents a neat appearance. It will undoubtedly be a 
very useful improvement to the school property. 

One old student did not return after the holidays ; four 
new ones have entered. 

Frances Ogden, who has been housekeeper for several 
years, has resigned her position, to take effect at the close of 
the school year. She will take a similar position in the sum- 
mer hotel, The Crestmont, of Wm. Y. Warner, at Eagles- 
mere, Pa. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





NEwTown, PA.—The Newtown Friends’ Association met on 
Fourth-day evening, First month 2, at the home of Ellie J. 
Borroughs with a large number of Friends in attendance. 
The president, Evan T. Worthington, opened the meeting 
by reading the goth Psalm, after which Lavinia Blackfan 
Eyre was made secretary for the evening. 

The Executive Committee reported having secured the 
services of Dr. Jesse H. Holmes to give his illustrated lecture 
on the Holy Land at an early date. 

On behalf of the Discipline Committee Sarah W. Hicks 
read from Janney’s Life of George Fox, some account of 
Friends’ charities. 

Ellie J. Borroughs read an excellent paper prepared by 
Anna Worthington in reply to the question, ‘‘What can 
members of this Association do to promulgate the views of 
Friends in a more practical way ?’’ 

Another interesting paper, prepared by Sarah J. Reeder, 
and read by Elizabeth G. Stapler, opened the discussion on 
the first paper. The question was further discussed in well 
chosen words by Martha C. Wilson. A sketch of ‘‘ William 
Penn's Connection with Bucks County’’ was read by Eliz- 
abeth Stapler Kenderdine. Thaddeus S. Kenderdine fol- 
lowed with an article upon ‘‘ The Social Condition of Eng- 
land in the Sixteenth Century.’ 

Emma L. Worstall gave a reading consisting of extracts 
from ‘‘In His Steps.”’ 

The committee on Current Topics was represented by 
Lavinia W. Blackfan. The roll-call for sentiments followed 
the report of the Executive Committee, and the meeting, 
which all declared was an unusually profitable one, adjourned 


to meet at the home of Laura W. White, Second month 6. 
KKK 





SoLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Sole- 
bury met First month 13, at 11 a.m. The minutes were read 
and approved. 

After the nominating committee gave in their report, which 
was accepted, the new officers took their places: president, 
Edith Michener ; vice-president, Edward Balderston ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, George H. Ely ; corresponding secretary, 
Marion M. Rice. 

In the report on Discipline, Frederick L. Smith read 
‘¢ Procedure in Meetings for Discipline.’’ In the absence of 
the appointee, Mattie Reeder, Eastburn Reeder spoke on 
‘‘Yellow Journalism,’’ for the literature report. Elizabeth 
Matthews gave a recitation, ‘‘ Sadness.”’ 

Eastburn Reeder then read a paper on Materialism, as 
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viewed by Friends. He said Friends, as a body, were not 
materialists but spiritualists. Achsah L. Hurley followed 
with Materialism as viewed by the Nations. Remarks were 
made on these two excellent papers by Richard Roberts, 
Maggie Lownes, Seth T. Walton, and Frederick L. Smith. 
The president appointed a new executive committee, 
consisting of Florence R. Kenderdine, Ella Carter, Elizabeth 
Matthews, Florence K. Blackfan, and Hugh W. Michener. 
The meeting adjourned to meet Second month 10, at 11 a.m. 
M. M. R., Cor. Sec. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, Pa.—At the regular monthly meet- 
ing of Plymouth Meeting Friends’ Association, held First 
month 4, the exercises were much appreciated. The meeting 
opened with a recitation by Laura Wood, after which William 
Ambler began a discussion of John Woolman by reading a 
sketch of his life. A characterization of his ministry was 
read by Alice Buckman. This was a carefully prepared 
paper and very interesting. After a reading from the writings 
of John Woolman, by Howard Roberts, remarks were made 
by Benjamin Smith, Annie F. Ambler, and Elizabeth D. 
Corson. 

A very earnest talk, of a half hour, was given by Edwin 
K. Hart, of the Germantown 7Ze/egraph, on Current Events of 
the month. Papers were read by May Buckman and Emma 
Sheppard, on ‘‘ The Relative Responsibility of the Old and 


the Young in Our Society.’’ Next meeting will be Second 
month 1. — 


LANGHORNE, Pa —The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Sara E. Allen, on Seventh-day evening, the 
5th inst., with a large number in attendance. 

The meeting was opened after a period of silence by the 
vice-president, Edward Palmer. First on the program was a 
reading by Ella C. Watson, on ‘‘ True Self-Confidence.’ 

Professor Geo. H. Nutt then read his paper in response to 
a question regarding ‘‘ Social Reform in our Society.”’ 

‘‘Are the non-resistance principles of Friends in harmony 
with the essentials of civil government ?’’ was a question well 
answered by Samuel C. Eastburn. 

Interesting discussions followed the reading of these 
papers. The program closed with a reading, entitled ‘‘ The 
Captain's Well,’ by Anna Pickering. 

The nominating committee reported the names of officers 
to serve the Association for the ensuing year. The Executive 
Committee reported the program for next meeting. 

After roll-call and a period of silence the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Andrew Bye, Second month 8. 

C. G. M., Sec. 


-MICKLETON, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association First month 12, the president read a portion of the 
fourth chapter of the First Epistle of Peter, as opening exercise. 

The committee appointed to bring forward the names of 
two Friends to serve on the executive committee, proposed 
those of Mabel B. Haines and Benjamin C. Heritage. They 
were approved. 

A part of the third chapter of the third volume of Janney’s 
History was read by Esther L. Rulon. Mary Owen read the 
portion of the Discipline concerning ‘‘ The Scriptures.’’ 
Annie W. Heritage read ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Departure.’’ We then 
listened to 2 beautiful recitation, ‘‘ The Gift of Tritemus,’’ by 
James G. Engle. 

Benjamin Heritage read an excellent paper he had prepared 
on the life of Lindley Murray. This brought forth remarks 
from some of the members. Emily W. Coale read an essay 
she had prepared on ‘‘Charity."’ It was appreciated by all 
present. An account of ‘‘ The Apostle Paul’’ was read by 
Grace L. Wright. 

Lydia C. Bradshaw recited the thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians, followed by the reading of the Current Items by 
Benjamin Heritage. 

The roll was then called with members responding to 
their names with sentiments on Charity. We again feel 
encouraged by having the presence of visiting friends, and 
also one More new name added to the list of membership. 
Meeting then adjourned to Second month 9. 

E. L. D., Sec., pro. tem. 
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Easton, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Robert L. Kemp, First'month 2, 1901. Officers were 
elected : William H. Kemp, president ; Rachel Satterthwaite, 
secretary and treasurer ; Joseph Bartlett, vice-president. 

An unusually large attendance marked the evening. 

Select reading from the Discipline by R. L. Kemp elicited 
much discussion, especially upon the subject of ‘‘ Oaths.”’ It 
was thought that except in name the Maryland oath did not 
differ from the usual affirmation, for in fact the present form 
of oath was drawn by a Friendand adopted by the Legislature. 

A spirited debate was held, the subject being ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the acquisition of wealth will benefit the rising generation 
more than the acquirement of higher education.”’ 

Matilda J. Bartlett and Guion Miller supported the 
affirmative, while Wilson M. Tylor and Helen C. Shreve 
upheld the negative. General discussion followed. 

M. Elma Willson read an interesting collection of Current 
Topics, and Anna Sherwood responded to a select reading in 
an article entitled, ‘‘ The Real Hero.”’ 

With sentiments from each member and a short silence, 
the meeting closed. SALLIE P. Kemp, Sec., fro. tem. 


Easton, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association held an 
interesting meeting at the home of Job H. Wilbur and wife, 
First month 13. 

Butler M. Hoag was appointed president, protem. He 
read a poem, ‘‘ The song of the New Century."’ The minutes 
of the last two meetings were read by the secretary, Anna 
Allen. The nominating committee presented the names of 
Butler M. Hoag for president ; Hattie Hathaway, vice-presi- 
dent; Martha A. Wilbur, secretary; and Abby Thomas, 
corresponding secretary. The names were united with. 

The exercises included a reading by Martha Wilbur ; a 
history of the West India Friends was given by Alfred Hatha- 
way, which brought forth a discussion about how Friends 
were oppressed in olden times and how we ought to appreciate 
living in the Twentieth Century. 

Current Events were reported by Phebe A. Hoag, followed 
by discussion. Mary Philips presented a memorial of our 
beloved friend Elizabeth A. Hoag, which is as follows : 

‘* A slight tribute from the Young Friends’ Association, to 
our dear friend Elizabeth A. Hoag. It seems hard to realize 
that she has departed to the higher sphere. A brave and 
noble Christian woman, alive to all the best interests of the 
community and to her own emulation, walks with us no more. 
Her works and interests were not confined to any narrow 
circle, but the needy freedmen and their schools found in her 
an earnest and hearty helper. While she greatly deplored the 
narrowing circle of Friends and Friends’ meetings, and from 
feeble health was often unable to attend our gatherings, yet 
her sympathies and zealous help were freely and nobly given, 
for their maintenance and encouragement. To the poor and 
needy she was ever a wise counsellor and Friend. Truly 
may her children ‘ rise up and call her blessed.’ ’’ 

Phebe A. Hoag read a poem, ‘‘ The Close of the Century,”’ 
composed by herself. ; 

After some discussion, and a brief silence, the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the same place, at the usual time in 
Second month next. ABBY THOMAS, Cor. Sec. 


M. I. Dow. ING, of Minnesota, who was sent by Secretary 
of War Root to the Philippines to make confidential observa- 
tions, has neither hands nor feet. Caught in a great blizzard 
when a boy he was so badly frozen that they had to be ampu- 
tated. He managed to get artificial limbs, educated himself, 
taught school, ran a newspaper, became a politician, and has 
been secretary of the national league of Republican clubs. 
He walks without a cane, writes with his artificial hand, and 
makes no complaint of being crippled. 


Ir is announced that the vice-president elect, Theodore 
Roosevelt, has gone to Colorado to join in a great shooting of 
‘‘big game.’’ It is expected to drive a large number of wild 
animals into a confined place, so they may be readily killed. 
The law of Colorado forbids shooting at this season, but the 
Governor has announced that the game wardens will not 
interfere. 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


On the closing day of the nineteenth century, after fifty years 
of prosperous and happy life together, Jeremiah and Ruth 
Hannah Walker (formerly McMillan) celebrated their golden 
wedding at their home near Emerson, Ohio. Of the sixty 
guests who were present, six had witnessed the marriage in 
1850, and another, our veneraable friend, Ezekiel Roberts, 
had written the marriage certificate. 

Of their five sons who grew to manhood four are living 
and were present. The eldest, Mahlon M., with his wife and 
son, came from their Kansas home in honor of the occasion. 
The seven grandchildren were all present and entered heartily 
into the interests and pleasures of the day. 

The house was decorated with holly and the house-plants 
that are always a prominent feature in that home. 

When the bountiful dinner was served, at one table were 
seated Jeremiah, Ruth, Hannah, and the six who were pres- 
ent at the marriage, namely, Abel and Amy Walker, Rachel 
Walker Odbert, Sarah Ann Furbay, Ruth Elizabeth McMillan, 
and George Walker, together with ‘‘ Uncle Ezekiel’’ Roberts, 
Samaria 1. Clark, and Ruth Ann Bentely, of Salem, Ohio. 

Near relatives and friends contributed their portion of the 
interest by their presence and gifts, and letters from distant 
ones were received and read. 

When all were gathered in one room before the company 
dispersed, standing in the midst the groom of fifty years 
reverently expressed gratitude to the Heavenly Father for the 
blessings they had realized in their long and happy life. 

Comfortable in life’s afternoon, may the succeeding years 
be as generous, as the shadows of evening draw near. 


Emerson, O. M. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


JAMES Pounp, (of Sparta, Canada), who with his wife, is 
visiting members of their family in the West, writes from Ames, 
lowa, that they are about to go to Clearwater, Neb., to visit 
Michael and Catherine De Peel, the latter their daughter. 
He adds : 

‘*We are not isolated from Friends, as we feared we 
should be. About two weeks after we arrived here, we got a 
letter from a Friend in Marietta, informing us of the quarterly 
meeting to be held there the last Seventh-day in Twelfth 
month, and inviting us to attend. This we did, and hada 
very pleasant time. We visited several families of Friends, 
1 think to mutual satisfaction. The notice you gave in the 
INTELLIGENCER led to this opportunity of mingling with these 
dear friends.”’ 


John B. Garrett, of Philadelphia, who has been for several 
years a vice-president of the LehighValley Railroad Company, 
has resigned that position, and will retire from active business, 
desiring more opportunity for educational and philanthropic 
engagements. He is a member of the other body of Friends, 
a minister. 


THE night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the sunlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God who loveth all his works 


Has left his hope with all. —/. G. Whittier. 


THE newly-elected Gov. Dietrich of Nebraska is a bache- 
lor, and has no use for the fine executive mansion owned by 
the State at Lincoln. Accordingly he says in his inaugural 
address that ‘‘the mansion should either be sold or an ap- 
propriation made for its proper maintenance.'’ The point of 
this is that, as matters stand, the governor must maintain the 
mansion at his own expense, and rather than do this he re- 
fuses to occupy it. 


Gen. MCARTHUR, at Manila, has ordered the ‘‘ deporta- 
tion’’ of 26 prominent Filipinos to the distant and lonesome 
island of Guam. One of them is Mabini, who has long re- 
fused to take the ‘‘ oath of allegiance."’ He was a leader in 
the independent government headed by Aguinaldo. 
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ae sn _ 
EDWIN MARKHAM’S NEW POEM. 


HERE are some stanzas from Edwin Markham’s new centen- 
nial poem, ‘‘ The Mighty Hundred Years,’’ which appears in 
last month's number of Success. The poet's purpose is to 
show the triumph of man over nature and tyranny : 


And now the Powers of Water, Fire, and Air, 

And that dread Thing behind the lightning’s light, 
Cry, ‘‘Master us, O man, for thou art fair ; 

To serve thee is our freedom and our might. 


‘* We love the craft that found our hidden place— 
The beauty of the cunning of thy hands ; 
We love the shining quiet of thy face ; 
Hook us with steel and harness us with bands ! 


‘* Make us the Genius of the crooked plow ; 


The Spirit in the whisper of the wheels ; 
The unseen Presence sitting at the prow, 
To urge the wandering, huge, sea-cleaving keels."’ 


He flung bright harness on them, and the yoke, 
And new joys shook the brilliant firmaments, 

The dim, dead places of the world awoke, 
Stirred by the new pulse of the continents. 


It is the hour of Man ; new Purposes, 

Broad-shouldered, press against the world’s slow gate ; 
And voices from the vast Eternities 

Still preach the soul’s austere apostolate. 


Always there will be vision for the heart, 
The press of endless passion ; every goal 
A travelers’ tavern, whence they must depart 

On new divine adventures of the soul. 


Alice Stone Blackwell, in The Woman’s Journal. 
SOME interesting statistics are furnished by Prof. 
William T. Harris, National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. They show that the high schools of every 
State in the Union are graduating more girls than 
boys—some of them twice or three times as many. 

In 1899, the public high schools of the States 
classed by the Bureau of Education as the North 
Atlantic Division (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) graduated 6,856 
boys, and 11,489 girls. 

The South Atlantic Division (Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida) 
graduated 862 boys and 1,764 girls. 

The South Central Division (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Indian Territory) graduated 1,086 
boys and 2,295 girls. 

The North Central Division (Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas) 
graduated 10,457 boys and 18,597 girls. 

The Western Division (Montana, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and California graduated 1,083 
boys and 1, 979 girls. 

In the whole United States the public high schools 
in 1899 graduated 20,344 boys and 36,124 girls. In 
1898 the whole number of boys in attendance at 
public high schools was 189,187; of girls, 260,413. 
The reason of this disparity is not that girls by nature 
have a greater thirst than boys for education. It is 












































































































































































































































































































































































































because of the growing tendency to take boys out of 
school early, in order to put them into business. 

In the colleges the young men as yet outnumber 
the young women ; but the colleges are fast going 
the way of the high schools, and for the same reason. 
Between 1872 and 1899, the number of male college 
students in proportion to the whole population nearly 
doubled ; but during the same period the number of 
female college students in proportion to the popula- 
tion increased more than six times. The competition 
between men in business is constantly growing keener, 
while the prejudice against higher education for wo- 
men is constantly growing less. Asa result of these 
two factors combined, the disparity bids fair to in- 
crease indefinitely. 

One famous college professor lately said he was 
notin the least troubled by the prospect that the 
women in college halls would soon outnumber the 
men. He regretted that more young men were not 
having the advantages of collegiate training, but he 
was glad that the young women, at any rate, were 
having those advantages—glad for their own sake 
and that of the country. This seems a common- 
sense view. 


Europe’s War Cloud. 
From Cardinal Gibbons’s Sermon, First month 6. 


Ir is a subject of great concern to the friends of the Gospel of 
peace that Christian Europe presents to-day the spectacle of a 
huge military camp. All the nations of the Continent, as 
well as England, are armed to the teeth, and are living in 
mutual dread and distrust of each other. They are devoured 
by an insatiable ambition of conquest and dominion or by a 


fear of invasion. When you see heavy clouds surcharged 
with the electricity of war hanging over these nations, you 
may expect the thunder-clap of battle to resound at any 
moment. Armed nations liked armed individuals are a con- 
stant menace to one another and are easily provoked to fight. 

And these military forces instead of diminishing are 
unhappily increasing every year. As soon as one nation aug- 
ments its armament, its neighbor feels impelled to do likewise 
in self-protection. According to a report compiled and pub- 
lished in 1887, from official sources, the army list of Europe 
ona war footing comprised nearly 14,000,000 of men, and 
the annual cost of maintaing the military establishments, 
even in the time of peace, exceeded $600,000,000. At the 
present time the cost would probably amount to one thousand 
millions. 

When we consider the immense number of men that are 
torn from the bosom of their families in the prime of life, that 
are withdrawn from active industrial pursuits, when we see 
these young men vegetating in idleness in time of peace, and 
luxuriating in license and dissipation in time of war, we may 
form some idea of the moral, material, and social evils result- 
ing from such a system. 


Mosquitoes and Disease. 


THE United States Government has formally recognized the 
responsibility of the mosquito for the transmission of yellow 
fever and malarial diseases, by giving directions to the troops 
in Cuba to use two precautions. 

First, they are to use mosquito bars in all barracks, hos- 
pitals, and field service whenever practicable. Second, they 
are to destroy the young mosquitoes, by the use of petroleum 
on the waters where they breed. Permanent pools or puddles 


are to be filled up. To the others are to be applied one 
ounce of kerosene to each fifteen square feet of water twice a 
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| could always preach, but Mary practices.’’ 





month, which will destroy not only the young, but the old 
mosquitoes. 

Experiments made at Quemados, Cuba, are reported from 
Havana, tending to show that yellow fever germs are not 
propagated by contagion from an infected person, but by 
mosquitoes. In one experiment, two patients were placed in 
adjoining rooms, divided by mosquito netting. One, exposed 
to infected mosquitoes, developed yellow fever in four days 
the other, though he ‘‘slept in infected bedding many 
nights,’’ contracted no fever, and ‘‘ grew fat.’’ 


Notes from the Other Body. 
THE earliest Friends’ meeting settled in America, that at 
Sandwich in Massachusetts, has been discontinued during the 
winter months. 

The Dinner Pail, San Francisco, for Twelfth month, men- 
tions the recent visit to that city of David Tatum, of Denver, 
Col. He attended the union Friends’ meeting in Sunshine 
Hall, on the goth of Twelfth month. ‘‘ Friend Tatum,’’ it 
says,’’ has spent much of his life in evangelistic temperance 
work. He is a recommended minister of the Society of 
Friends, and travels from State to State, braving inclement 
weather, winter seasons, and other obstacles which belong to 
winter travel, notwithstanding his age is seventy-eight years. 
He has made one or more visits to Europe, and attended 
most of the meetings in England, Ireland, and Scotland in 
years that have passed, connecting himself with Friends 
wherever they are to be found, and with other church-going 
people where no Friends are situated. He has had many 
singular experiences in the course of his eventful life, some 


of which he has gathered together and had printed in book 
form.”’ 


Our Enormous Apple Crop. 

Ir is an established fact that the United States now holds the 
record for rapid development of fruit industries, such as the 
growing of oranges and lemons, peaches and grapes, says a 
writer in Pearson's Magazine. As a nation we eat more fruit 
than any other, and grow considerably more than we eat. 
Eighty millions of dollars a year is the figure for strawberries 
alone. A hundred millions would scarcely cover the value of 
allthe grapes marketed. Peaches we raise in astonishing 
quantities, in orchards containing as many as 300,0C0 trees, 
but our banner crop, so far as fruit is concerned, is apples. 

We have produced as many as 210,000,000 barrels in a 
single season, and have sold as high as 3,000,000 barrels to 
England alone. We carry in cold storage every winter any- 
where from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 barrels of the crop of the 
season before, in order to secure better prices. Ships weigh 
anchor in New York three at a time, in a single week, bearing 
apples to Europe. Indeed, it is one of the greatest industries 


the country has ever witnessed, and promises to take rank as 
the chief fruit crop of the world. 


Mary Anthony’s Protest. 
Miss Mary S. Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y., who not long 
ago subscribed the last $2,000 needed to secure the admission 
of girls to the University of Rochester, has notified the county 


treasurer that she will refuse to pay her taxes, on the ground 
that she is not permitted to vote, and that there should be no 


| taxation without representation. Miss Anthony is that sister 


of Susan B. Anthony of whom a relative once said, ‘‘ Susan 
In Rochester 
alone 9,991 women pay taxes on $28,672,974 worth of 
property. 

In answer, it is pointed out that minors, allens, idiots, and 


insane persons are taxed, yet not allowed to vote. —[Woman’'s 
Journal. 


A PEKIN dispatch says: French railway engineers have 
made a breach in the western wall of the Chinese City, through 
which they will bring in the Pao Ting Fu Railway. The 
Tien-Tsin line will be extended to the wall of the Tartar City. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. | 
ix the Uaited States Senate, last week, the chief subject under | 
consideration was the Army bill. The proposed increase of | 
the army has occasioned earnest debate. Senators Sewell, | 
Hawley, Carter, and others, representing the Administration, | 
declared that it will require a large army in the Philippines 
for a long time, in order to subjugate the people. A proposal 
by Senator Hoar for a suspension of hostilities, and an effort 
to compose the trouble was voted down. The ‘‘canteen’’ 
clause, as passed by the House, forbidding all sale of liquor, 
was approved, the Senate committee’s proposed amendment, 
allowing the sale of beer, being laid on the table, 34 to 15. 
What is called the Burleigh apportionment bill, making the 
number of Representatives 386, passed the House on the 8th, 
and the Senate on the 11th. 

ARGUMENT in additional cases involving the power of the 
President and Congress to treat the newly-acquired islands as 
if not protected by the Constitution was made before the 
United States Supreme Court last week. The view that the 
Constitution applies to Porto Rico was maintained by private 
counsel, including F. R. Coudert, Jr., and John G. Carlisle 
(formerly Secretary of the Treasury), and opposed by United 
States Attorney-General Griggs, and Solicitor-General John 
K. Richards. J. G. Carlisle denied that Congress had power 
to impose a tax (import duty) on trade passing between the 
United States and its territories. He said the view held upon 
the other side would establish two constitutions, one for States 
and defining the powers and caring for the rights of citizens ; 
the other for the Territories, giving no rights. 

In Pennsylvania, the Legislature, on the 15th instant, 
elected M. S. Quay United States Senator. He is chosen for 
four years, the seat having been vacant since March 4, 1899. 
In Massachusetts, Senator Hoar was re-elected, the same day, 
and in Maine, Senator Frye. In Delaware the opposition of 


a portion of the Republicans to the election of J. Edward | 


Addicks as Senator has occasioned what seems likely to be a 
protracted ‘‘deadlock.’’ In Idaho, F. T. Dubois, (Dem.), 
was chosen to succeed John L. Shoup, (Rep.), and in Colorado 
Thomas M. Patterson, (Dem.), tosucceed Edward O. Wolcott, 
(Rep.). In New Hampshire, Henry E. Burnham was chosen 
to succeed William E. Chandler,—both Republicans. 

REPRESENTATIVE Bailey, of Kansas (Rep.), who has re- 
cently returned from Cuba, reports the Cubans as entertaining 
hostility toward Americans similar to that they entertained for 
the Spaniards. They fear this country does not mean to 
acknowledge their independence, nothwithstanding the dec- 
laration of Congress, when the war began, in 1808. 

The United States Supreme Court, on the 14th inst., in the 
case of C. F. W. Neely, decided unanimously that Cuba is a 


‘* foreign country,’’ and that Neely, who was a United States | 


postal official at Havana, and is charged with fraud and 
peculation, must go back to Havana for trial. This decision 
will have the effect to dampen the energies of those who 
have desired to have the United States repudiate its declara- 
tion of 1898, and ‘‘annex’’ Cuba. 

A COMMITTEE of five members of the United States House 
of Representatives has been engaged in the investigation of 
the death of the ex-cadet, Oscar L. Booz, and of the ‘‘ haz- 
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gone practically over the same ground as the recent military 
board, but has probed the subject more thoroughly. Testi- 
mony given by cadets, some of it very reluctantly, disclosed 
that there is much ‘‘ hazing’ of new cadets by old ones, also 
arbitrary and overbearing petty tyranny, and that there have 


| been frequent fights with fists, regularly arranged for and 


held under charge of a cadets’ committee. The investigation, 
while public interest in it continues—which will not be long, 
of course —occasions much severe comment. 

A LETTER was addressed on the 2d inst., by 27 citizens of 
Philadelphia to Bishop H. C. Potter (Protestant Episcopal) of 
New York, asking him to speak in this city in behalf of a 
movement of ‘‘purification.’’ He accepted, and on the 
evening of the 9th addressed a large meeting at the Academy 
of Music, presided over by Philip C. Garrett. The signers 
of the letter included some of the mest prominent citizens, 
and made the most vigorous representations concerning the 
need for reform here. They said, among other things, that 
‘«valuable public franchises are given away,’ ‘‘ contracts 
are openly disposed of to public bidders in the face of lower 
offers by responsible parties,’’ and that ‘‘ policy shops, gam- 
bling houses, the illegal sale of liquor, houses of ill-fame, are 
not only tolerated but protected.’’ 

At the meeting the signers of the letter were appointed a 
committee to organize a reform movement. 

THE proposition made by the United States Government 
| that the negotiations for the Chinese settlement be conducted 
at Washington was not favorably received by the ‘‘ Powers,’’ 
| and was withdrawn. Several announcements were made 
| about the close of last week that the ‘‘ peace protocol ’’—the 
preliminary agreement, of which so much has been said—had 
been signed, and it is supposed that this is the case. In 
Germany it is said that there is little prospect of an early 
withdrawal of the German army from China. All indicaitons 
point to prolonged difficulties in reaching a real settlement, 
| the desire of the ‘‘ Powers’’ being to divide up China, if it 
can be done without wars among themselves. 


NEWS NOTES. 
AN overwhelming vote was castin Toronto on the 7th in 
favor of having the city municipalize its gas service. 

GLAsGow, Scotland, has a great exposition of industries 
and arts this year. She had one in 1888. 

CHILI and the Argentine republic have agreed to submit 
their disputed boundary question to the arbitration of Queen 
Victoria. 

A STRIKE of trolley employés, at Reading, Pa., after 
‘‘tying up’’ the road for four days, was settled on the 12t 
inst., by arbitration. 

THE Sherman, United States transport, arrived at San 
Francisco, brought 431 sick, 6 insane, 42 prisoners, and 12 
bodies of dead,—all soldiers. 

THE ‘‘ gross’’ amount of gold in the United States Treas- 
ury, on the 7th instant, was announced by the Treasurer to 
be 480 millions of dollars, the largest ever known. 

THE tract of land in which lies the grave of the mother 
of Abraham Lincoln, in Spencer county, Ind., has been con- 
veyedto the Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial Association, who 





ing’’ system at the West Point Military Academy. It has 
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will make a park of it, under charge of a custodian. 


‘*Your husband is not looking well 


to-night, Mrs. Rhymer. ‘*He isn’t, 
and I’m not surprised at it.’’ ‘*No? 
Has he been overworking himself?*’ ‘It 
isn’t that so much: it is his originality. 
Why, that man is struck by so many 
original ideas that his mind must be one 
mass of bruises.’"—[Woman’s Journal. | 

In Paris the public authorities supply 


gratuitously sulphurous baths to all work- 
ers who manipulate lead. 
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THE imports from abroad last month were 68 % millions of 
dollars, as against 70% millions in the corresponding month 
of 1899, while the exports rose from 121% to 144% millions. 

THE electors chosen in the several States met at the State 
capitals on the 14th and went through the formality of voting 
for McKinley, or Bryan, according to the votes by which they 
had been chosen. 


At Leavenworth, Kansas, on the 15th, a negro, named 
Alexander, was taken from the jail by a mob, and ‘‘ burned 
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EXTREMELY cold weather was reported in Europe a few 
days ago. A foot of snow fell at Marseilles on the sth, and 
snow was reported as far south as Naples. At Moscow the 
thermometer fell to 30 below zero (Fahr.), and at Paris to ‘‘ 18 
degrees of frost,”’ 7. ¢., 14 deg. Fahr. 


DELEGATES representing the employes of the twenty-nine 


| blast furnaces of the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys met in 


Youngstown, Ohio, on the 15th, and resolved upon a general 
strike if the cut in wages announced by the operators for 





at the stake.”’ 
two women, and a murder. 


THE West Grove, Pa., 


of a horse, ‘‘ Nellie Pyle, 


death.’’ She was not ‘‘broken”’ 


NOTICES. 
*.* A social evening of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Workers will be held in the meeting 


house, 17th Street and Girard Avenue, on First | 0D January 14th, for the season of Igol. 


month 19, at8p.m. The program will consist 
of a lecture by Prof. R. C. Foster, on the 
‘* Chemistry of Life.”’ This will be followed 
by a social entertainment. All welcome. No 


charge. WaARKkEN E. EMLEY, President. 





*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting 
house at Wilmington Del., on First-day, First 
month, 20, 1901, at 2.30 p. m. Subject, 
‘**« Prison Reform.’’ Speakers are expected. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be 
held in the meeting-house at Kennett Square, 
Pa., on First-day, First month 20, at 2 
o'clock p. m. 

John J. Cornell is expected to address the 
Conference on the Work and Methods of the | 
Anti-Saloon League. All interested are invited 
to be present. 

Horace L. Ditwortn, Clerk. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
the following appointments : 


He was charged with criminal assault upon 


Independent notices the death (at 
the hands of a veterinary surgeon), on the 22nd of last month, 
’* owned by Joseph Pyle, of that 
borough, at the age of 33 years, 6 months, 4 days. 
was able to perform her daily task until within a month of her 
till she was five years old, 
which Joseph Pyle thought was one reason for her great age. 








| man compartment cars, drawing-room sleeping 





First MONTH, IQOI: 
20. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 


Aquila J. LINvILL, Clerk. 





*,* Friends and others wishing to attend 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting held at Waterford, 
Va., will take the cars in Washington at Sixth 
Street Station, P. R. R. Ask for Friends’ 
tickets to Paeonian Springs. Trains leave at 
g.00 a. m. and 4.30 p. m. 

Carriages will be in waiting to take Friends 
to their homes. Tickets issued 18th and Igth 
of this month good until 26th. 

*.* A Conference, under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, First month 27, Igo1, at 2 p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by Henry W. 
Wilbur. All are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

Susanna RIcH, Clerk. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Frist month as follows: 

20. Little falls, Md. 

27. Little Britain, Pa. 

ELIZABETH B. PassMoRE, Chairman. 


/. 


‘* She 
prisonment in 1888. 
ment ; 





FIRST TRIP OF THE FLORIDA 
LIMITED. 
The Florida Limited made its first trip south 


It 
was well filled with tourists for Florida and 
other >outhern resorts; in fact every berth on 
the train was engaged. 

This magnificent train is operated over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern Railway, 
and leaves Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
at 3.16 p. m., daily except Sunday. It runs 
through solid from New York and Philadelphia 
to St. Augustine, excepting one drawing-room 
sleeping car, which is detached at Blackville, | 
S. C., and runs to Augusta for the accommoda- | 

| 
| 


tion of travellers to this popular resort, and 


Aiken, S.C. Thetrain is composed of Pull- 





cars, library, observation, and dining cars. | 
There are nine handsomely furnished compart- 
ments in the compartment cars. Each is com- 
plete in itself, with every convenience of toilet | 
and luxury of appointment. These royal com- 
partments may be used singly or en suite. 

The drawing-rcom sleeping cars are luxuri- 
ously and richly appointed. Each has twelve 
sections and drawing-rooms, in addition to large 
toilet-rooms. 

The library car is es handsomely furnished as | 
the reading-room of a modern club, and the | 
latest periodicals make it a favorite lounging | 
place with travellers upon this royal train. 

The dining car is a model of convenience 
and the cuisine is maintained at the standard | 
of the finest hotels. 

The observation car, at the rear of the train, | 
might be termed the drawing-room car of this 
palace on wheels. 


Its sides and ends are almost 
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Courlaender, 


‘The Lamp of Steady Habits 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
age; the lam 


good; the lamp that you 
once you have its that’s 


Che New: Rochester. 


may be offered you as “ just as good 

in some respects, but for all good 
goodness, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
ootioner lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil ‘hex gus fxtues. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
8 Pack Piase and 58 Barclay St., New York. 


| 

| 

| February 1, when the base of wages is to be reduced from 
| $1.90 to $1.65 per day, is insisted upon. 

Two men, David L. Stain and Oliver Cromwell, have 
recently been pardoned and released from prison, in Maine, 
it being shown that they could not have been guilty of a mur- 

| der for which they were convicted and sentenced to life im- 


Maine has not the law of capital punish- 


it is pointed out that if she had the two men would 


have been hung, though innocent. 






entirely plate glass, making it a veritable sun 
parlor. A wide platform enclosed with an or 


| namental brass railing, and lighted with elec 


tricity at night, forms an attractive adjunct to 
this beautiful car. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all in 
formation. 


FLORIDA. 
TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington by special train on 
February 5. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth ), 
and meals em route in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50; Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48 ; 
Pittsburg, $53, and at proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent Southeastern District, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent 
W estern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to George 


TWO WEEKS’ 


| W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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7 HE plague of lamps is 
the breaking of chim- 
neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 
The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or 
trade-mark. 


“ pearled”” —a 
Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
*roper chimneys. With it you can always order 
wie right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address MacsetH, Pittsburs* . Pa 
CALIFORNIA. 
THIRTY-FIVE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through California, to leave New York and 
Philadelphia on February 14, by the ‘* Golden 
Gate Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars, 
returning by March 20. This special train will 
be run over the entire r.ute. The best hotels 
will be used where extended stops are made, 
but the train will be at the constant command 
of the party. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $450 from all points on Pennsylvania 
Railroad except Pittsburg, from which point the 
rate will be $445. 

For further information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON. 
THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
Conducted Tour to Wasbington leaves Fifth- 
day, First month 24. Rate, covering railroad 


transportation for the round-trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and guides, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia. These rates cover accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House, For accommodations 
at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk at 
greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


A REVIEW of a recent book (English) 
by William Canton, on ‘‘ Children’s Say- 
ings,’’ gives the following examples 
from it : 

‘‘A few of the stories, picked out at 
random, may be given. The loving- 
kindness of children is one of the most 
charming characteristics. Two little lads 
were discussing how much they loved 
their father and mother. The eldersaid : 
‘Oh, I couldn't live without ‘‘ muvver ;"’ 
if she ever dies, I shall go and dig her 
up.’ His brother replied: ‘ Yours is a 
very stupid plan; when ‘‘farver’’ dies 
I'm going to have him stuffed.’ As ex- 
amples of the combination of ‘ wild im- 
agination and sound common sense’ in 
children, Mr. Canton gives the following: 

‘‘A lady meeting a small boy whom she 
knew, asked him where he was going. 
He answered : ‘I am going into the town 
to spend a penny, but | haven't got one.’ 

“‘A gentleman found his little daughter 
crying bitterly because she had had a 
tumble. ‘Never mind, Wynnie,’ he said, 
‘won't a chocolate make it better?’ 
‘No,’ said the child between her sobs, 
‘but two would do it.’ 

‘‘A London child, in a copse carpeted 
with wild hyacinths, gathered bunches of 
the blue flowers, and shaking them on 
either side of her head, cried, ‘ They ring 
the sweetest music I have ever heard.’”’ 


PRUNING TREES.—Recently, the atten- 
tion of the writer was called to a tree that 
had a number of the lower limbs cut away, 
in order to give more advantage to grass 
and flowers desirable on the lawn beneath. 
The object was a good one. But all the 
branches had been cut to stumps project- 

ing about six inches from the trunk of the 
tree. It would puzzle any one to givea 
rational explanation as to why these 
stumps were constructed? What purpose 
did they serve? The good gardener 
would have cut the undesired branches 
close to the trunk. New wood and new 


bark would then grow overthescars. But | 


the stumps will rot, and the rotten wood 
cause sound wood to follow suit. The 
tree will become hollow and worthless in 
a few years.— [Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


A Boston daily paper tells of a West- 
ern man who was a guest at the Parker 
House, and went out for a walk. He 
wandered about leisurely, but aimlessly, 
until he was tired. He supposed that he 
must have walked over six miles. Step- 
ping up to a policeman on a corner, he 
asked to be directed the nearest way to 
the Parker House. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ said 
the policeman, courteously, ‘‘ you might 


cut across the street to the front door, | 


but, if I were you, I’d walk over on the 
crossing.’’ 


He was nearly opposite the 
hotel. 


AT acountry fete a conjurer was per- 
forming the old trick of producing eggs 
from a hat, when he remarked to a little 
boy: ‘‘ Your mother can't get eggs with- 
out hens, can she?’’ ‘Of course she 
can,”’ replied the boy. ‘‘ Why, how is 
| that?’’ asked the conjurer. ‘‘She keeps 
| ducks,’’ replied the boy. 





OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 

The first of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day, Second month 9. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six days 
—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 frcm Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 

OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at The Hygeia, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15 
from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street. Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philade|phia. 


New Silks 


We direct attention to several 
staple and fancy lines which for 
quality and low prices cannot be 
easily matched : 


GUARANTEED BLACK TAFFETAS, 
75c,85c, and $1.00. These, we believe, 
are the greatest Taffetas values ever 
offered in this city ; of superior weave 
and finish, and guaranteed to wear six 
months without cutting. 


ALL-BLACK FIGURED SENESCHALS 
at $1.00. Special here—a fine line in 
polka dots, tiny figures and scroll 
effects ; superb for full gowns. 


| $1.25 BLACK PEAU DE SOIE at $1.00. 
A handsome reversible weave : softand 
mellow in texture. 


NEW MOIRE LOUISINES at $1.25. A 
fetching novelty for evening wear, in a 
number of lovely light shades, also in 
reds, dark blue and violet. 





Samples sent upon request. 
Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘* Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 










CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
j Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 


a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


posseenel 


Interest allowed on 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 


$100,000 


Forty-Year Five Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds of a Water Company 
in Pennsylvania, with present 
revenue more than sufficient to pay interest 
on bonds, and with the added security of 
the guarantee of both principal and in- 3 
terest of the bonds by a responsible cor- 
poration. Bonds free from State tax. 

Price, 102% and interest. 
sirable investment. 
request by 


A very de- 
Details furnished on 


WILLIAM P. HUSTON 
503 GIRARD TRUST CO. BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North ‘Thirteenth ‘Street 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


William S. ‘Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


is S. 15t th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER,; when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 


FRIENDS’ 


Estate Brokers, 


______ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
“J.T.JACKSON& CO, | | GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R.SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. yn er Vice President aud Aptuer 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance pefertnens, OSEP HBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


ante $ FOULKE: Assistant 7yest ORs roy BARTON TOWNSEND. Assistant Actuary, 
P; Treasurer, SAMUEL Ho Te; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON, 


LAE & READING BLY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


REORGAN- 


Ob: 


AVID 


cup of Coffee, excel- 


F Good lent meals, daintily 


served in a quiet room. 
Table d'hote 25 cents. 


A la carte, 
| Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
| $3 and $4 per week, 
"eeececececececececeeeceee t 


NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Address 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
Phone 
T-33-55 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 
| given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
| named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. | 
Periodicals. Price for both. | 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 | 
The Nation, ($3), . 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 
scribers only), . 
Independent, ($2), ; 
| Christian Register, ($3), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), _ . 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50), . 
The Living Age, ($6), 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Price for both. 
5.60 


Periodicals, 


The Century Magazine, ($4) . 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), 

North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . ; 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, (§2), —— 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 


ger ged Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hort.), 
($2), -— 


; QUARTERLIES. 
| Scribner's “Magazine, ($3), 


”1(Relig. Rev.),($3), $4.50 


. avove should write to us, 


3.85 
- $4.85 The New ” 


hurn 
Persons wishing other pe Maris P Black 
and we will give prices. 1208 Bolton ” 
Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
| ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
‘* price for both.”’ 





